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'We have our radio, telephone, luxurious 
liners, oar public hotels as sumptuous as 
royal palaces. We have harnessed the 
lightning, and the waterfalls do our bidding. 
We make our voices heard ten thousand 
miles. We have crossed the ocean in a day. 
We weigh the stars. But with it all has 
come a, spiritual malaise. In groimng all- 
powerful, man has lost his own sense of 
greatness. We have lost the dignity that at 
least religion gave to life. Our ethics have 
dissolved. Science in the popular mind has 
made man a mere animal, if not a mere auto- 
matic switchboard of incoming and outgoing 
"calls" — impressions and reactions." 
— Mr. j. truslow Adams, 

in Current History 



The manner in which Resurrection 

and the dignity of a Great Gentleness 

came to a "nameless brat" 



JT. A. — if he will allow me thus to 
abbreviate him — has no message for 
Jim Follen; Jim would not understand 
@ the writer-man in such references to 
science, no, even though he sat up 
o'nights until next Easter, Jim could 
not "rasale in thought." But he could "rassle in 
prayer," and that explains why I introduce him in 
such a juxtaposition, for Jim has a relationship 
to the subject — by way of illustration. 

First, let me say that Jim would be likely to 
think you spoke of fisticuffs, if you mentioned 
science in his presence. I believe the only time 
he ever took notice of that word, before which so 
many unthinking people allow themselves to bow 
down in these clays, as if it were some "Pooh 
bah" of magic power, was when he stood before 
a big tent in a fair-ground, many years ago, and 
heard a man holding forth on "The Science of 
Self-defence." The speaker sported a twisted 
nose and a cauliflower ear, and whenever Jim 
sees one or other of these features, ornamenting 
the human countenance, even to this day, he 
thinks of "the noble art" and meditates a moment 
on "science." 

Hardly a day passes but that something occurs 
to make Jim wish he had found time in his youth 
for education; but while he makes scant progress 
with book-learning — The Army Song Book is a 
prodigious study, and the Bible very much of a 
puzzle — he is being taught daily in the School of 
Experience, and when the Final Exam, is set I 
have no fear regarding, Jim; he will pass, may- 
be with honors. 

"A nameless brat," the big policeman called 
him, when he found the week-old baby in a 
dust-bin. A twittering cry had caught the big 
man's ear as he stooped to listen if his watch had 
stopped; it was so cold, and it seemed that it 
surely must be time to turn in to the station for 
coffee. The garbage can at his feet had been un- 
noticed until, in looking for an explanation of the 
amazing mystery — how could a watch make a 
tiny wailing sound? — the guardian of law and 
order saw a paper parcel on the top of the refuse 
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and he saw that it had moved spasmodically. 

Said the police report: "An Abandoned Child." 
The offered reward was never claimed. The name- 
less baby became Jim Follen in the place of a 
tiny sufferer who died that day in that same 
workhouse infirmary to which the dust-bin baby 
had been taken by the police. 

The farm-school to which Jim was sent at ten 
years of age seemed as ineffective in imparting 
education to the rough little fellow that he had 
become, as had the Poor-law barrack institution 
in which he had lived hitherto. Nobody was sorry 
when, one day, he disappeared and was never 
heard of again. 

" 'Found drowned' — that'll be the next we 
shall hear of him," said one of the officials to 
another in those first days that Jim had gone 
missing. Well, it might have been possible many 
times over; but always he just missed it. 

On the afternoon of that exciting day when he 
had bitten the finger of an officer who had cuffed 
his ear, Jim clambered aboard a tiny ship, which 
left the river within an hour. Across the North 
Sea the rusty little tub wallowed to Stavanger, 
thence across to Iceland. Sea-sick? Awfully! 
Yet he was kept running to and fro between the 
galley and the little main cabin, cleaning rooms, 
helping with the sails, scrubbing down decks, 
learning the craft of the sea between while, for 
Captain Hard, blond and blue-eyed, always wear- 
ing a rough, blue, woollen guernsey, and his great 
leathern thigh-boots, believed that all who ate 
should work, even tiny stowaways. 

Lesson-learning, if you will, with lots of 
heavy, hard work, found Jim, now on a three- 
masted ancient schooner running in the Baltic 
and sometimes as far as the White Sea, amongst 
men who did not speak his own tongue; again on 
a tramp steamer which took him to London. In 
turn he saw Marseilles, Bombay, Colombo, Singa- 
pore. By this time lie had at his command a 
smattering of two or three languages. Then 
the long trip to Sydney and around to Auck- 
land was taken, on and up to San Francisco, 
and across to China and Vladivostok. In due 
time he saw Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, San- 
tos, Lagos and the Cape. 
He was learning every- 
where — the bad arts of 
sinful life. 

Long ere this, however, 
as he had grown and 
had adventured with his 
manhood, Jim had found 
that satisfaction did not 
come of excitements, of excesses, of 
responding to what Mr. J. T. Adams 
would call "the in-coming and out- 
going "calls," on the human switch- 
board. Surely no man of his age had 
sampled more "impressions and re- 
actions!" Jim was, verily, little more 
than the "mere animal," which 
popular science would dub him; but 
he was something else, spite of all. 
"Eager for a fight," some of his 
mates declared, "as for his break- 
fast," Jim one day found himself in 
strange company. Three hobblede- 
hoy larrikins, on an Australian dock- 
head, were baiting a lad who wore a 




peculiar uniform and bore an armful of news- 
papers. As Jim, sensing- fun, steered a direct 
course for the jeering trio who were milling 
about the lad, one of the scoffers suddenly 
snatched the papers and threw them into the 
water below. 

Your sailor-man can be nimble when he likes, 
and certainly those larrikins must have thought 
Jim was greased lightning as he "mixed in" with 
them for a few hectic minutes. One of the trio, 
lifted clean ofl his feet, got such a "move on" that 
he failed to pull up until, like the papers, he hit 
the water. The other two struck the ground so 
violently that they stayed down. 

"Make out your account, boy," urged Jim; 
"How much were those papers worth?" 

"Couple of shillings, perhaps," answered the 
other; "but please leave them alone, now. They 
have been punished enough." 

"A debt's a debt," said Jim, reaching for the 
nearest dazed larrikin; "and it's got to be paid." 
With a heave and a twist he stood the fellow on 
his head; but his pockets disgorged never a coin. 
The second rough proved to be a richer propo- 
sition, however, and the lad received the money to 
pay for the lost papers. 

"Tell me why they did this," said Jim, as he 
escorted the lad from the wharf, what time a half- 
drowned larrikin clambered up the slimy piles 
which led to dry land again. Then Jim learned a 
great new thing. He made his first acquaintance 
with The Salvation Army, of which the lad was 
a member. He was invited to the meeting which 
was being held that evening. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and arrived — drunk. But he sobered 
wonderfully, and learned still other lessons, only 
he balked at taking action when his new acquaint- 
ance suggested he should go to the Penitent-form. 

"How can I do such a thing?" he asked. "I've 
been everything but good. I've been dead to it. 
(Continued on page 14) 




'One of the trio, lifted clean off his feet . 
hit the water" 
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in the Js[eu> Testament, and it is 
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rY SOUL doth magnify the 
Lord!" Such were the words 
of the Magnificat which 
Mary chanted. Let us not earn 
condemnation for doing scant justice 
to the honored daughter of the sons 
of men whose own blood was shed 
and whose own body shaped the 
hands and feet, the heart and brain 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

A brief study of her great Hymn 
of Praise, as Luke records it in his 
first Chapter, will serve to show, in a 
reference Bible, the generous sprink- 
ling of those little letters in verses and 
margin. What do these signs indi- 
cate? That Mary had read the liter- 
ature of her nation and had made it 
her own, so that her mind and spirit 
were richly stored. Almost every 
phrase of the Magnificat suggests a 
possible source in historic records. 
Reverence, gratitude, high spiritual- 
ity and great sympathy to the com- 
mon lot of humanity are found in that 
hymn. 

Costly as is the privilege of mother- 
hood, being the Mother of the 
Messiah was more expensive still. 
Mary had to fly to Egypt. How the 
heart of this young woman of seven- 
teen must have longed for her home 
and girlhood friends! What bewild- 
ering problems and perplexities must 
have been hers as the Son grew, evi- 
dencing ambitions and expressions of 
His nature which she and Joseph 
could but distantly and dimly appre- 
hend! "But His mother kept all 
these things in her heart," the Bible 
tells us. 

Yes, and there were times when 
she was troubled about Him. Yet 
troubled, and, maybe even doubting, 
she did not surrender. Of those who 
stood firm at the End, a large pro- 
portion were women, and she headed 
them all. Hanging there in agony 
upon the Cross, He gave His last 
thought to her future safety and 
comfort. And she, last at the Cross, 
was earliest at the grave. 

There are six Marys in the 
New Testament, and it is not 
difficult to keep track of them. 
Foremost, of course, is the mother 
of Jesus. Next in order of im- 
portance is Mary Magdala. Let 
us not be too hasty in considering 
her an immoral woman, or in mis- 
using the name of her city when 
speaking of those who throw away 
all regard for chastity. Moreover, 
there is no evidence that she was 
"the woman in the city which was 
a sinner," who washed the feet of 
Jesus with precious ointment. If, 
however, Mary of Magdala was 



this humble and tearful woman, then 
noble indeed was her repentance. 
Certain it is that her subsequent 
career proved her to be one of the 
grandest characters in Bible history. 

Her home town was situated not 
far from Capernaum and Bethsaida 
on the Galilean lake. Here she spent 
her childhood and here she suffered 
some mental calamity. If with the 
clouded mind came also the clouded 
reputation, need we wonder ? It was 
her faith in Jesus which restored her 
reason and her sins, whatever they 
were, were forgiven. 

Following Jesus on that last 



journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
ministering "to Him of their sub- 
stance," were three Marys, some 
apprehension of crisis, some woman's 
instinct, causing them to leave their 
homes and to be His companions in 
this last stage of His public work. A 
pitiful little procession, they fol- 
lowed Him along the Sorrowful 
Way, and they were present at 
the Crucifixion. When the other 
women had hurried from the Garden 
of the Tomb, bent on telling the 
disciples that He had left the grave 
and that an angel had said, "He is 
not here; He is risen," this Mary of 
Magdala "stood without, weeping." 
And she it was who first saw the 
Resurrected Christ on that glad 
Easter Morn. 

In the power of her faith, in the 
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blessings of her good tidings, only 
Mary the mother of Jesus deserves 
to stand before Mary of Magdala. 

Jesus loved to visit the Bethany 
sisters in their sheltered suburban 
home a little way out of Jerusalem, 
and Mary, with the soul of a dream- 
er and the eyes of steadfast faith, 
always welcomed Him there. Her 
sister, Martha, was a practical house- 
keeper, their brother was that 
Lazarus whom Jesus raised from the 
dead "after three days" in the tomb- 
Mary's was the inventive love that 
knew how to do the unusual thing 
and to do it beautifully. 

"Then Jesus six days before the 
Passover came to Bethany where 
Lazarus was who had been dead, 
whom He raised from the dead." 

"There they made Him a supper, 
and Martha served. . . ." 

"Then took Mary a pound of oint- 
ment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus . . . and 
the house was filled with the odor 
of the ointment. ..." 

"Then said Jesus . . . against the 
day of My burying hath she kept 
this." 

"Against my burial." When Jesus 
was dead not one of the disciples 
would have grudged the alabaster 
box, but He needed that fragrance 
while He lived and Mary saw to it 
that He got it. Her gift cost a whole 
year's wages for a working man in 
those days. 

From His own words let us take 
the appraisal of Jesus: "Verily I 
say unto you, Wheresoever this gos- 
pel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a mem- 
orial of her." He never said that of 
the deed of any man. 

How may we close without further 
mention of Martha? Her practical 
nature did hot rob her of faith. 
Listen to her most beautiful con- 
fession: Jesus had asked her if she 
believed in a doctrine, and this was 
her answer: "Yea Lord, that is to 
say, I believe in You!" Theology be- 
wildered her. There are millions 
in similar case to-day. She did 
not see any way out of her sorrow. 
There is an army of saddened 
despairing spirits in this world at 
this moment. But she believed in 
Jesus and He accepted that faith at 
its full value. Those millions of 
people who are downcast, and those 
who are perplexed by creed, ought 
to read the story of Martha and be 
comforted. 

At this Easter time each of those 
three Marys and Martha has her own 
message for the discerning soul. Let 
us not forget the other three Marys 
however. They were the wife of 
Ueophas, the mother of John Mark 
and Mary of Rome. 
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IT GIVES us joy this Eastertide to bring to 
mind the ever-growing family of sixty-five 
Missionaries which so nobly represents Can- 
ada East in blazoning in non-Chrstian lands, 
the triumphant tidings, "Christ is risen!" 
These comrades form so many precious 
links in the chain which binds us to the peoples 
of these countries and thus prevents us from the 
dangers of that deadly state of self-centredness 
which is so un-Christlike. 

Our panoramic survey of this Missionary family 
must necessarily be restricted to a few, who, we 
are assured, will not unworthily represent their 
comrades-in-arms. 

Little has appeared in our pages about Ensign 
Mabel Bell, of Ceylon, the accomplished daughter 
of Colonel Frank Bell, of Sydney, Australia, where 
she was last year privileged to spend her Home- 
land furlough. It can be well imagined that in 
that delightful Island in which the Oriental "isms" 
are entrenched so deeply there would be consider- 
able opposition to The Salvation Army, and the 
following incident is proof that the convert to 
Christianity treads no primrose path. 

Priest Joins The Army 

A Buddhist priest, in a country town, re- 
nounced his former beliefs, sought to be enrolled 
as a Salvationist; moreover he wished to become 
an Officer. On informing the Divisional Com- 
mander of his desires he was advised to go to 
Colombo, the Officer, from past experience, deem- 
ing it unwise for him to become a Soldier of the 
local Corps. 

Two men-Officers took him to their Quarters 
for the night, but on the way, spies in the street 
pelted the trio with stones and sought to take the 
priest forcibly from his protectors. Just when 
it seemed as though the attackers were gaining 
the upper hand, two English ministers came 
with assistance and drove off, leaving the baffled 
Buddhists snarling their imprecations. Suffice to 
say, the ex-priest, in due time, entered the Train- 
ing Garrison. 

But we must leave Ensign Bell, and the Spicy 
Isle, and hop over to Kenya Colony. Here, two 
Toronto young women — Adjutants Betts and 
Fairhurst — are selflessly engaged in promoting a 
virile work. From letters written to her parents — 
Sergeant-Major and Mrs. Fairhurst, of Bedford 
Park Corps — we cull the following extract: 

"Lt.-Colonel Wilson has been to Mombasa. He 
found the work going splendidly. When they ar- 
rived at the Corps they found two brigades setting 
out for Open-airs, one brigade with the Flag 
and the other with the drum. They marched back 
to the Hall one hundred strong — all being con- 
verts. There are only a married couple and a 
single man in charge, all three just out from 
Training, and they have only been at it for six 
weeks. The Captain has everything organized 
wonderfully. The Colonel was very surprised. The 
Corps Officers, who get paid at the end of the 
month had run out of money and had nothing, 
but they would not take a cent of the collections 
which they had received. It is really wonderful 
how well they have done and without a European 
Officer to guide them." 

Touring in China, under present conditions, 
is not an occupation one would choose for one's 
Summer holidays. News despatches from the 
Peiping Headquarters would indicate that Don 
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Quixote had no more adventurous pilgrimages than 
those which befal our Salvation Knights in China. 
As proof of this we quote from another of our 
"boys" — Ensign Oliver Welbourn — who wrote at 
the conclusion of one eventful tour: "There is a 
real thrill in telling the Story of Jesus to a crowd 
of men and women gathered under the trees at 
night, the light of the lantern every now and then 
revealing the intense look of interest on their 
faces. 

"It is a humbling and exalting thing to kneel 
in the dust with an old man before the assembled 
villagers, and under the shades of a heathen god, 
pointing him to the Saviour of men. Humbling be- 
cause of the feeling of the nearness of the Divine 
Presence, exalting because, of the great joy in 
being privileged to do it. 

"In spite of past difficulties there is an in- 
creasing evidence of spiritual life in the places 
we visited, and that association with comrade 
Officers, who are laboring in the country acts as 
an invigorating spiritual tonic." 

The Ensign, as perhaps some of our readers 
are aware, is the Editor of the "Crusader." 

In the Thomas Emery Hospital at Moradabad, 
India, a remarkable ministry of healing of foody 
and spirit is being carried on in which Ensign 
Mary Smith has no small share. Here is an instance 
in which two extremes — pathos and bliss — are 
pathetically blended. 

Hira, a high caste Hindu girl, about fourteen 
years old, was found by a Christian railway guard. 
She was begging on the station and her body 
was full of ulcers, caused by the sins of her 
parents or grandparents. She was making vain 
efforts to protect the sores from the flies by 
covering them with newspapers. 

As a small child she had been married, but 
when her husband heard of her illness he refused 
to fulfil the marriage contract. Shortly after this, 
both father and mother died of plague, then she 
became an out cast and begging was her only 
means of subsistence. 

The guard and his wife had given her much 
help and tried to obtain admission for her as a 
patient into many different hospitals, but she was 
refused as a hopeless case. 

After one successful operation at the Thomas 
Emery Hospital and a series of injections she 
was able to walk without the aid of crutches when 
taking train for Calcutta where she is now a 
happy inmate of a Salvation Army Girl's Home. 

For Korea's Emancipation 

Canada also claims, as one of its large Mis- 
sionary family, Mrs. Colonel Barr (nee Staff- 
Captain Violet Hodgson) how of Korea. As the 
wife of the Territorial Commander, who also hails 
from Canada, a vast field of endeavor is open to 
her, of which she takes full advantage, devoting 
every energy to Korea's emancipation. 

Our comrade gives a chatty account of a series 
of Regional Councils: 

"Commencing with the Yong Dong Region we 
took the express train, which does not stop at 
Yong Dong station, so we were obliged to leave 
the train at the previous station and wait for the 
local train. At this place, Simchon, we have a 
Corps and so we spent the hour in the Hall. This 
is a typical little Korean Hall and Quarters com- 
bined. Removing our shoes we stepped over the 
two-feet high doorstep and passed through the 



three-foot doorway into the cleanest little build- 
ing one could wish to find. The straw mats shone 
with cleanliness, while the walls and ceiling 
glistened with new white paper freshly put on. 
Drawing my 5ft. Sin. into small compass, I passed 
through the 2ft. 6in. door into the Quarters — 
as spotless as hand could make them. 

"Sunday in Yong Dong commenced with a wo- 
men's meeting. A spotlessly clean crowd of women 
in white gathered, with smiling faces. 

"In the Holiness meeting two babies were 
dedicated by the Colonel. He took good care 
to leave the three-fold Korean names to the trans- 
lator. It was a very touching sight at the close 
to see thirteen women kneeling, praying, and cry- 
ing for more grace, faith and power. The women 
of this country do not have an easy life and this 
speaks for itself." 

Somewhere out on the spacious veldts of South 
Africa, which verge on the great Zambesi, is a 
tall, active young man and his wife, who will be 
remembered as Ensign and Mrs. William Walton. 

A Five-Hundred-Mile Jaunt 

A Sectional Officer in that country may justly 
claim to be a much-traveled person. A five-hun- 
dred mile jaunt is no unusual thing for the Ensign. 
On one tour of the Urungwe Reserve, which he 
essayed with his Divisional Commander, and where 
dentists and doctors are few and far between, it 
was his interesting, if strenuous task, to extract 
well over fifty troublesome teeth for the natives. 
Four weddings were conducted, nineteen Recruits 
were enrolled, and five people sought God at the 
drum-head during a camp-fire meeting, one of the 
number being the headman of the kraal. 

The Ensign's latest exploits are in the realm 
of brick-making! They have built Quarters for 
themselves, the first building worthy of being 
designated as such which they have had since 
undertaking this class of work. They are now 
erecting a building for the Cadets. Soon after 
sun-up the Ensign is around, superintending the 
Cadets in making bricks and erecting their new 
home. A Day School and Training Class for 
Cadets are also his responsibility. 

Another modest young couple engaged in South 
African work are Ensign and Mrs. Albert Church 
who are occupied in training Officers in the Natal 
area. An extract from one of the Ensign's letters 
to a friend in this country reads thus: 

"You will be pleased to know that we have 
opened a small dispensary in connection with the 
Training Garrison and we have a qualified Native 
Nurse (a Salvationist) to help us in this work, 
also to teach in the Garrison, as she is a certified 
teacher. 

"The people are very pleased that they have 
some place to come for medical assistance, and 
are looking to us instead of the wretched native 
doctors who become comparatively wealthy from 
their exorbitant charges. Yet they only offer a 
piece of dried root of some tree or weed, or a little 
powdered leaf of a shrub, or a pulverized stone or 
dirt, which bring no relief, but often causa death. 
"There is the case of a woman living near by. 
She went to the native doctor, who gave her some- 
thing to produce vomiting, which resulted' in an 
internal hemorrhage. I saw her when brought to 
her home a poor, emaciated, hopeless woman, 
beyond any medical aid and left to her fate — a 
living death." (Continued on page 13) 



Had He Not Risen 

jnnWAS a grim day which saw three crosses 
I reared on the bald brow of Golgotha. There 
A had been days when more than three exe- 



cutions had taken place in such fashion, but there 
never had been a day such as this. Of those three 
who suffered shameful agony in the presence of 
the howling mob, one died in sin, impenitent; one 
died to sin, confessant; One died for sin — the 
Father sent Him thus to die, but most to prove 
Hs love to all mankind, so sunk in sin and in 
defiance of His law. 

A wonderful revelation of compassionate 
mercy — never was there manifest such love before! 
Never had this old world witnessed such a dis- 
play of the matchless Providence of God. He was 
here providing forgiveness; and man, heedless 
man, knew it not. Small wonder that the very 
earth revolted against its churlish offspring, and 
the Heavens were veiled so that, to all outward 



seeming, it became as mid-night at mid-day. 

Stooped He so low, our gracious God, in saving 
condescension, striving to free our souls, sin- 
pinioned to the very ground, that they were able 
to bury Him in a borrowed tomb — having, even 
in death, not where to lay His head. And had He 
not risen thence — what? Oh ye prophets, what? 
Oh ye slaves and imprisoned, what? Oh ye 
hopeless dawn- watchers, what? 

Oh, but He has risen! Shout, for the Risen 
One, bearing all the evidences of the Debt well 
paid, reigns triumphant over His blood-bought 
realm — in the hearts of men and, women in every 
land, where He Victoriously maintains His Re- 
surrection Sway, for thus they live in whom He 
lives, singing, Christ is risen indeed! Hallelujah! 
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pressing ex- 
perience! Thinking' 
of our clear men- 
tality of the pre- 
vious evening 
doesn't help any, 
either, does it ? 
But there is some- 
thing stimulating in 
the remembrance of 
Sunday evening. 
Have you ever thought of it? How 
many hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple have faced their whole life's pan- 
orama on a Sunday night and, with 
few minutes needed to draw the 
lesson of the days that are done, 
have made a decision which has stood 
the test of after years. 

Have you visualised the streams 
of seekers, in large gatherings and 
in small meetings, going forward, 
going forward to The Army Penitent- 
form, the world around, on Sunday 
night, through sixty-odd years ? You 
have tried ? Very well. Now think 
of a man who, on a Sunday evening, 
many years ago, and on an Easter 
Sunday at that, fell into the Quagmire 
of Doubt. 

Thomas was his name. He was a 
Twin, but his name is Legion, there 
are so many of them. He had been 
closely associated with a little group 
of special people who were destined to 
become historical characters,, and 
events had moved desperately quickly 
where these people had been con- 
cerned during recent hours. Per- 
haps the Twin had been bewildered; 
perhaps he had been afraid a little; 
in any case he had temporarily fallen 
out of the ken of these friends. 

Somehow one receives the impres- 
sion that his absence had not been 
occasioned by a legitimate thing. 
But be that as it may it proved to 
have robbed him of the greatest op- 
portunity of his life. He missed the 
sight of a Man who had actually 
come back from the dead! 

A wonderful Sunday was that day 
in which Thomas went a'straying. It 
was the first Easter Sunday — never- 
to-be-forgotten by that little group, 
so downcast, so sad. What could they 
do but huddle to each other like a 
scared flock which had lost its Good 
Shepherd? Mentally, spiritually, 
physically, they just hung together; 
but Thomas — ah, the Twin had 

A Wayside Flower 

TJAPPINESS is a wayside flower, 
*!• free to all who will pluck it, not 
a rare orchid only to be purchased by 
the rich. There is a bit of joy in 
every floating, fleecy cloud, every 
golden sunset tint in each day's even 
ing sky. There is music in the free 
winds of heaven if hearts are attune 
to catch the harmony. And, best of 
all, there is the thought of our 
Father's approving smile, that sun- 
light of His presence so sweet, so in- 
vigorating, so marvellous that we 
may learn to rejoice even under "the 
Shadow." 

— M. G. Woodhuh. 



simply gone a' missing. 
Just how far may 
credulity be strained? 
This was the wonder in the 
minds of some of those who 
had assembled on that Sun- 
day evening. Two of the 
women had gone early that 
morning to the tomb of their 
Friend and Leader; they de- 
clared they had found it open; the 
great stone was already rolled away; 
the grave was empty — save for the 
Angelic Person who confirmed the 
fact that before daylight, He whom 
they sought, had risen; had burst the 
sealed door; had gone His glorious 
way. 

One other woman came also to that 
Garden of the Grave; but she had the 
greater joy of seeing Him — of speak- 
with Him. 

You would think that such news, 
when given to that little flock — 
He, had previously called them "little 
flock" and had bidden them "fear 
not" — would have electrified them; 
would have sent them flying far and 
near to spread the tidings; but 
actually they were locked in; the 
shades of evening fell on a puzzled 
company. 

Locked doors, closed doors — must 
He stand waiting? Must He knock 
forever? Well, this time He proved 
that such things were no barrier to 
Him. Through those doors He came 
seeking out His friends. Oh, glorious 
Easter, no wonder the disciples were 
glad! No wonder they seemed almost 
to boast: — one had nearly written 
"crow" — over poor Thomas when at 
length he arrived at the rendezvous. 
"We liave seen the Lord!" They 
exulted. 



"Not likely!" answered the Twin. 

"Even so, we have," this confi- 
dently. „ 

"Let me see, perhaps I'll believe, 
was the slowly-spoken reply. 

"We have seen the scars in His 
hands and feet; in His side and on 
His brow." Awed were their accents 
at this. But that Unbelieving Twen 
was cynical to a cruel degree. Ah, 
doubt can be cynical and cruel both. 

"That proves nothing." Thomas 
was coldly unmoved, while they were 
exicited almost beyond control. "Ex- 
cept I put my finger in those wounds 
I will not believe." 

"Cruel, ah cruel, Thomas! But you 
are not new to this incredulity busi- 
ness. Do you not remember that, 
only a few days ago, when the 
Master was comforting His friends, 
seeing that He was about to leave 
them, it was you who said: 

"Lord, we don't know whither you 
go." And this in spite of the fact 
that He had just told you, "You know 
the way." 

Following that Easter Sunday, you 
certainly suffered agony. A whole 
week elapsed; a week of gloomy 
horror, no doubt. The delight of the 
others must have heightened your 
anguish. Much as you may have 
wished to go back where you had 
spent that previous Sunday, you 
dared not, for fear of missing that 
which might occur again. For, in 
spite of all your assertions of un- 
belief, Thomas, you wished that it 
might be true even as the others had 
declared. Of course you did! 

Nevertheless, who could expect 
anything wonderful to happen on a 
Monday? Could the light of such a 
day pierce the gloom which enshroud- 



ed the soul of this Doubting Twin? 
Ah, but it did— IT DID! Sing 
Thomas, sing! 

Eight days had slowly wended 
from Time into Eternity; eight joy- 
fully expectant days for the others; 
We hardly dare think of the view 
Thomas took. Once again the dis- 
ciples sat within closed doors and the 
Twin was with them this time. 

Suddenly Jesus was in their midst. 
' How? We may never know. 

Equally may we ask, how did He 
know what had happened in the 
interval? Suffice that He was ac- 
quainted with it all, and that He 
singled Thomas out for notice. He 
offered the Twin proof irrefutable. 
"Reach hither," He said, exposing the 
rent in His side and offering the torn 
palms for inspection. Oh, Thomas! 
poor, faithless Thomas! He knows 
about all your many namesakes even 
at this day. 

Surely you never paused to frame 
that confession! All your nature, 
your latent humanity, cried aloud 
with all nature, with all humanity 
that is free to express itself. The 
very stones had spoken had you held 
dumb your tongue, your soul. But you 
spoke, and there was only one thing 
to say. You said it, "My Lord and 
my God!" Thus you did honor to 
Monday and you made for yourself a 
weekly anniversary of the most 
blessed day of the seven. ! Never 
again would you know that Monday- 
ish feeling, for this day would ever 
speak of Him who said, and ever says, 
with executive effectiveness to all 
who will hear yes, even in this year 
of grace, "Be not faithless, taut 
believing!" 

— Warwick l. Wall. 
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Jesus thrilled the soul of Thomas when He said, "Be not faithless but beli 
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FIFTY FEET! Ted glanced 
at the depth gauge which, 
from his cramped position 
among the tangle of mach- 
inery and pipes, he could 
just see. The vessel was 
still sliding down. There was a 
medley of appropriate sounds, roar- 
ings, and blowings. The clock-hand 
on the white-faced depth gauge still 
moved round — 60-70-80-90. Then, 
with a slight bump and gentle re- 
bound, the vessel sat on the ocean 
bed. 

From where he crouched, Ted 
caught glimpses of some of the crew, 
each man at his post, some at the 
pumps, others at the electric motors, 
others by the torpedo tubes. 

And then, abruptly following the 
noise of the machinery — utter 
silence. There came a strained look 
on the faces under the electric lights' 
all down the length of the X14. Ted 
remarked those eyes under the lights, 
in the shadow of the tall motors, be- 
tween the pipes and the curved hull, 
all glued to their special indicators. 

The "Trade" 

Gay and reckless as they were, 
each man in the "Trade," as they 
term the submarine service, realized 
he was responsible in his department 
for his comrades' lives, as his com- 
rades were responsible for his. A 
single figure was at the periscope — 
the Commander. He glanced quickly 
at the depth gauge and the other 
dials, then exchanged questioning- 
glances with the Second-in-command 
who was picking his way towards 
him. 

Ted well knew the risks he ran 
daily, with death constantly at his 
elbow, but young and fearless, this 
never worried him. But he felt 
less sure of himself as he saw the 
anxious glanc% of No. 1, and those 
questioning eyes under the lights. 

His year's service in the "Trade" 
had been without incident so far. 
Often during manoeuvres in the 
Channel, the Commander had put the 
vessel to bed on the bottom; some- 
■ times for hours at a stretch. The 
eerie feeling, tha deathlike stillness, 
never caused Ted to turn a hair. But 

this ! To realize that ths dive 

to the bottom was not in the plan of 
things was a rather different propo- 
sition. 

If 



fore him. With the rapidity of 
lightning-flashes, there leapt across 
his mind the happenings of the past 
days — and of that very morning. 

Little Nina — it was to her that his 
thoughts first turned. A slip of a 
girl she was still, though well into 
her twenties. If only he could undo 
some of the unkind things he had 
done! 

With swift and merciless strides, 
memory carried him back to their 
wedding day four years previously. 
What a day! What fragrant mem- 
ories lingered around it! Yes, and 
around the days that followed, 
until. . . . 

But that was where Ted tried to 
smother relentless memory, for just 
there began the whole trouble. He 
knew it; but would never admit it — 
at least not till now. 

Facing Stark Reality 

Now, down in these depths, faced 
with the grim realization of the un- 
certainty of life, Ted found himself 
forced to tear the veil of self-decep- 
tion aside and face stark reality. 
Matters that had seemed important 
before were losing value; things he 
had ignored were rearing their heads 
and demanding attention with im- 
perative urgency. Life and death 
were settling into their true' propor- 
tions. 

"What on earth could have made 
me do it ? I was mad ! God have 
mercy on me!" The words were 
wrung from Ted's soul. 

Poor little Nina! Ted suffered 
agonies of remorse as he thought of 
his cruel treatment of the girl he had 
once promised to love and cherish. 
He thought of the way he had treat - 



What really had happened Ted 
could only conjecture. A hundred and 
one things could easily occur to place 
them at the mercy of the cruel 
waters. Crippled and helpless on the 
floor of the ocean, it might be hours 
before anyone at the naval base 
would realize that the vessel was 
missing; for several hours, at least, 
they would think it was all part of 
the exercises. The oxygen in the 
tubes would only last them a certain 
number of hours. If that was ex- 
hausted before they were found . . . ! 

The Commander and his Second- 
in-command were moving forward. 
Some of the crew were wrestling 
with the valves which controlled the 
ballast tanks. 

In the next few moments Ted lived 
through a lifetime. And, as so often 
happens when death lurks near — 
oftener, indeed, than men will ac- 
knowledge — Ted's evil deeds rose he- 



ed Nina that very morning- — only six 
hours previously — as she had come 
to the door of their little apartment 
to bid him good-bye and looked 
questioningly up into his averted face 
with her sad, grey eyes, wondering 
whether he would give her the ex- 
pected good-bye kiss. 

Ted would have avoided the piti- 
less workings of memory, but the 
picture ever arrested his vision — 
Nina's appealing glances, as, roughly 
pushing her aside, and growling his 
irritation, he ignored her, and left 
her standing there with tears start- 
ing to her eyes. He well knew that 
Nina — sensitive little soul — had sob- 
bed her heart out after he had gone. 

Poor brave little Nina! Always 
when Ted left their humble quarters 
in that South-coast English town to 
report for his hazardous duty — 
which so often latterly had meant 
exercises in the Channel — her heart 
was full of a nameless fear; but she 
never spoke of it. Always she had 
come to the door to see him off, 
even when he was in one of his ugly 
moods, and always waited, hoping 

for that parting kiss, in case . 

Ted knew. He could read her 
thoughts despite her brave attempt 
to hide her true feelings. 

Making Admissions 

Crouching there, in those anxious 
moments when the wings of death 
seemed to be enveloping those en- 
tombed souls, Ted was forced to face 
actualities, to banish self-deceptions, 
to make admissions. He knew it was 
all his own fault. He acknowledged 
how it had all started — that it was 
all caused by that first compromise 
with evil, that evening spent in un- 




In those tense, anxious 
moments, Ted thought of Nina 



healthy company, in that soul-pollut- 
ing atmosphere. 

Those unpleasant memories of his 
sin, and the unhappy consequences, 
flashed by in rapid succession — his 
annoyance when Nina tried to 
dissuade him from his evil course; 
how he had gone from one evil to 
another; how he had gradually 
changed in his attitude toward Nina; 
how the smile had faded from her 
face, and the sunshine had departed 
from their home. 

He realized that sin had robbed 
him of much; and among the price- 
less things which he had lost was 
the quiet peace and contentment he 
once enjoyed; he had become churl- 
ish and sour, and Nina was made the 
victim of all his displays of temper 
and irritability. 

A Spiritual Resurrection 

And there was another thought. 

Not only had he brought grief and 
pain to Nina, but he had wounded 
his Crucified Lord. Ted knew all 
about that — he had learned the story 
of Redeeming Love in his childhood 
days. The picture of that Calvary 
scene, as it came to Ted's mind, and 
the thought that he had turned his 
back on the One who trod Calvary's 
hill for him, brought him the bitter- 
est remorse, and wrung from him a 
heart-cry of penitence. It was heard, 
and in that moment the prodigal, who 
had been dead in trespasses and sin, 
experienced a spiritual resurrection. 

All this mental activity had hap- 
pened in the space of a few seconds. 
The crew forward were still busy 
trying to remedy the defect in the 
valves; but Ted felt he didn't care 
so much what happened now. Yes, 
he did! He wanted to see Nina again; 
he wanted to make amends. 

A valve spluttered and dripped. 
The Commander was coming back to 
his post and was giving sharp orders. 
There was a thrice-welcome rhyth- 
mic roaring which all recognized. 
Then a gentle swaying movement. 
The depth gauge showed 80-75-70 . . . 
They were rising. 



When Ted left the dockyard gates 
that evening he set a straight course 
for home — and Nina. You can draw 
the picture for yourselves. Let us 
not intrude upon the sacred joy of 
that scene. But we can tell of Nina's 
glad surprise, the tears of joy, ot- 
her prayer of deep gratitude to God. 

Brave, happy Nina, faithful fol- 
lower of the Crucified; her prayers 
were answered. With what joy she 
donned her neat uniform the follow- 
ing Sunday morning — she had never 
faltered in her allegiance to God and 
The Army all through her days of 
trial — and accompanied Ted to The 
Army Hall. And there Ted publicly 
evidenced the sincerity of his re- 
pentance by kneeling before the 
assembled comrades at the Mercy- 
seat and re-dedicating his life to the 
Christ of Calvary. 

"God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform!" Though 
Ted is not anxious for another such 
adventure, he will never regret that 
morning trip in His Majesty's Sub- 
marine X14, when, on her own 
account, she sat on the ocean bot- 
tom — ninety feet below. 

— Bbamwell Coles, Staff-Captain, 
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u|T WAS MARY MAGDALENE and 
J^ Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James, and other women that were 
with them," so says the Gospel of St. Luke 
24:6-1 0. Love took them to the tomb of their 
stricken Lord, but, alas, love had not opened 
their eyes, nor had it made hope for their 
shattered spirits and disconsolate counte- 
nances. Faith was absent, and that explains 
much. They were searching in the region of 
death — where else dared they seek? They 
were admitting the power of the conqueror 
though fain would they have believed for the 
great awakening to the world of life, but 
"their words seemed to them as idle tales, 
and they believed them not." 

Looking Down Instead of Up 

Did it not appear that these Heavenly 
messengers, then as now, were telling some- 
thing "too good to be true"? The search for 
Christ is, possibly in these days, manifesting 
itself afresh, even in quarters where we least 
expected it. Alas, that such searching is so 
often wrong — we will not say in motive, but 
in locality, and in method, too — even as it 
was on that wondrous moral The devoted 
women, frail and dis-spirited, seemed to lose 
sight of that world of Spiritual conquest and 
Resurrection triumph. Thus they looked 
down when they should have looked up. 
They looked to and for the same Christ as 
of those wondrous weeks prior to the awful 
trial and death, but their looks indicated 
hopelessness — they sought the form of a 
conquered Christ — a fallen Messiah — a 
Saviour; but a dead one. 

With reverent steps they went to the 
tomb, but we almost think that faith in all 




Looking for the Saviour amongst the dead 



He promised should have taken them not to 
places of the dead, but to the haunts of men 
and possibly to the plains of light, and if to 
the tomb, then to witness the conquest. They 
sought — humbled by the might of the Roman 
power and frightened by the hatred of the 
unbelieving Jews. But still, all the while, 
they were with "love's kind feet," seeking 
among those who know no more of life and 
hope. 

"He is not here, but is risen." They were 
bidden to remember His words, and so they 
at last recalled them and thu9 finally realized. 
And so, in due course, faces glowed, tremb- 
ling hearts rejoiced, frightened spirits dared 
to confess Him, and, what with "burning 
hearts" and joyful song, the most fervent 
adoration and the shout of victory were soon 
poured forth. Blessed be God, that shout 
has never ceased. 

In hoping to find Christ, the same limited, 
restricted and unbelieving mind possesses 
many in our own day. Troubled by sin, 
disappointed with life, having tried many 
nostrums of the world to comfort and 
give solace, they turn to religion, but where 
do they seek, and with what hope? Too often 
they forget the sweet and simple faith of the 
New Testament and the spirit of the little 
child I Too often they attempt to explore 
and discover an answer to their doubting 
questions and their problems, and hesitate to 
yield themselves humbly with the unquestion- 
ing trust. 

The Place of Life and Hope 

Some again seek in nature, yet nature, 
unaided by the breath of the Divine, may 
lead souls to wonder and to reverence, but 
not to penitential sorrow, or 
to sweet faith in Christ. Some 
seek in poetry, in art, in 
selection of company, in self- 
restraint and self-sacrifice; 
some even go further and seek 
in half surrenders to Christ — 
partially yielding to Him and 
partly yielding to mammon. 
But are we not all met with 
that fact? If with all your 
heart ye truly seek Me, ye 
shall surely find Me — thus 
saith the Lord. And seeking 
with the whole heart has in 
it the subtle release of trust 
and faith, has it not? Then 
when love and faith do- their 
work the hungry soul finds 
the God-directed place — the 
place of life and hope. 

But of the other aspect of 
this great truth — Resurrection 
is the rallying cry of all be- 
lievers and of all who know 
Jesus. The impulses of His 
eternal life have swept our 




being, and we hear 
Him say: 

'Because I live, ye shall live 
also." 

We would ever tarry at the feet of the 
Crucified, but if we are to know Him as 
He is we must pass on to the awakening 
and to the breaking of the bars of death, to 
the shout of victory and to the abiding glory 
of Him., who cannot be mastered by death 
or Hell. So do we rejoice as the great mes- 
sage of Easter afresh regenerates our whole 
being, and makes us hope and hope again — 
so we worship, adore and prostrate ourselves 
before Him and gather strength anew for 
personal experience and conflict and for our 
testimony before men. 

Seeking and Finding 

"The Lord is risen, indeed." 
Let us seek, then, where we may find. 
Let us humble ourselves, stripping off every 
hindrance that may prevent a reverent and 
lowly kneeling before Him, and then, 
hearkening unto His voice, in sincere obedi- 
ence we will pass on to the great experience. 
"Leaning on Him more, with reverent 
weakness, 
His own Thy will, 
And with strength from Him, shall 
thy utter weakness, 
Life's lack fulfil." 
So shall we with every power of the soul, 
and every part of our intelligence, and in 
whatever blessing of things material He may 
grant us, hold unwaveringly to the sure 
paths, looking for and finding Him not in 
idle contemplation, but in service; not in per- 
sonal gratification, even of a spiritual sort, 
but in seeking for the comfort and helping 
of the lowly, the needy, the weak and the 
erring. 

Resurrection Means Might 

And, too, let us never forget that the 
true position of our Lord to-day is: "He is a 
conquering King." Notwithstanding any 
appearance to the contrary, and despite 
every quaking of our hearts, and even of 
some brave hearts, our Master is not in 
failure, but in sure and certain hope. Resur- 
rection does not mean weakness, but might, 
not uncertainty, but assurance. 

Let us humble ourselves that He may 
lift us up. Only His lifting can be per- 
manently abiding and safe. 
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I HOLD in my hand a torn frag- 
ment of very ordinary, cheap 
paper; on it some badly-spelled 
words have been scrawled with 
a lead pencil; in one place a word 
has been crossed out and a correction 
put in above the line. Anyone else 
would pass it by or throw it away 
after the first glance, but to me that 
scrap of paper tells the story of a 
life overshadowed by poverty, blight- 
ed by misfortune, forfeited by a 
horrible crime, and at last humbly 
surrendered in the simple faith of a 
resurrection to eternal happiness. 

The Editor has asked me for a 
story "showing the spirit of Easter 
at work." That haunting phrase, 
"the spirit of Easter" has given me 
much thought. Juat what does it 
mean ? No explanation is given, so 
I am interpreting it in my own way. 
To me "the spirit of Easter" signi- 
fies the triumph of spiritual life over 
physical death, the conquest of the 
last enemy through faith in a risen 
Saviour. The man whose face I see 
again as I gaze at this torn bit of 
paper was dragged at the Devil's 
chariot wheel to the very gates of 
hell, but from the shadow cf the 
grave he rose to a new life in Christ; 
and a resurrection to eternal life; 
surely this shows the spirit of 
Easter at work. So I turn 
again to my scrap of paper 
with its pathetic message and 
read anew the story of sorrow 
and hope it tells. 

Never mind his name, we 
never called him anything but 
"gus," and he was born in ono 
of the European republics. 
The broken English of this 
written message testifies to his 
origin, as the childish writing 
bears witness to the poverty 
which took him from school 
before he reached his teens. 

From the days of his child- 
hood stark tragedy stalked his 
every footstep. At the age of 
nine a fall injured his head and 
imposed a mental handicap 
which was never overcome. 
His father died and his mother 
married again. A second 
family grew up and regarded 
him as an outsider. Migration to 
Canada introduced him to the grimy 
toll of a coal mine without improving 
his home circumstances in the least. 
Coarse brutality was the only govern- 
ment for the younger members of 
the family, and poor Gus, with the 
body of a man and the mind of a 
child, got his full share of ill-usage. 

When his path and mine crossed 
he was in his twentieth year. Word 
came to the Quarters that a young 
foreigner was in the county jail 
charged with murder, and it was 



IT IS Bacon who says in one of his 
essays that God never wrought a 
miracle to convict an atheist, be- 
cause His ordinary works convict 
him. At no season of the year is the 
truth of the words of this great phil- 
osopher more apparent than when the 
year is turning from. Winter to Spring 
time. 

Who can look abroad upon the 
world to-day as nature again pre- 
pares to clothe the earth in a won- 
drous garment of living green and 
not be led to marvel at the gracious 



suggested that I might be able to 
help him. I made my way to the 
jail, wondering in a vague way what 
a murderer would look like. I hard- 
ly knew what I expected, but cer- 
tainly something different from what 
I found. He was rather short and 
heavily built, with fair hair and a 
round, boyish face, a mere lad who 
looked incapable of the crime witli 
which he was charged. There was 
no doubt of his guilt, however; he 
never denied it, though, he seemed 
unable to realize the seriousness of 
what he had done. To his poor mind 
the sordid crime and the ghastly 
consequence seemed a fitting final 
scene in the tragedy of his life. Hs 
told me the pitiful tale somewhat as 
a child might confess a mischievous 
prank. 

He had missed the morning train 
which bore men to the mine where 
he worked. Experience had taught 
him that to go home would mean 
violence at the hands of his brutal- 
ized step-father. If he could keep 
out of sight until the next train all 
might be well. So he made/ his way 
to the woods nearby to pass the 
time away from prying eyes, like a 
schoolboy playing truant. His soul 
was ill equipped to resist the 



to know that evil passions mastered 
him, and when he emerged from that 
wood the brand of Cain was upon 
him. Under the circumstances there 
could be but one outcome of his trial. 
He was convicted and sentence of 
death was pronounced, after which 
I visited him in the death-cell, a steel 
cage from which escape would have 
been impossible, even if he had en- 
tertained such an idea, which I am 
sure he never did. The officials were 
kindness itself and gave me every 
facility to see him and help him in 
any way possible. Everyone was 
genuinely sorry for the lad, over 
whom there hung the shadow of a 
terrible death. 

He was woefully ignorant of the 
things of God, but responded eagerly 
to all our efforts to enlighten him 
and welcomed the little kindness we 
were able to show him as bright 
spots on the dark background of, his 
past. As the weeks passed we led 
him step by step along the path of 
repentance and faith until the day 
came when he definitely witnessed 
to his acceptance with God. As the 
light of God developed in his soul he 
became increasingly conscious of the 
horror of his crime, and expressed 
his willingness to die as a just 



which was now his of the eternal hope. 

As the day approached on which 
he was to die I was filled with long- 
ing to hear him express in his own 
words a testimony to his assurance 
of Salvation. In answer to all my 
questioning he had never faltered in 
his declaration that Christ had 
accepted him, but I craved a volun- 
tary testimony. In his cage was a 
leaf from a calendar with the fatal 
date encircled in black and each day 
as it passed was crossed out. The 
little line of red figures was grow- 
ing very short indeed when I stood 
one day talking to him through the 
bars and praying that his new faith 
might stand the final grim test. 

Suddenly he asked for a pencil, 
and picking up a bit of paper wrote 
for a while with infinite labor and 
pains. Then he passed the paper 
through the bars to me with the 
words, "That's how I feel!" It is 
that scrap of paper I hold in my hand 
to-night, and I feel again the thrill 
of joy it gave me then to read the 
simple chorus; 

"Oh, glory to His name 
He's taken my sins away; 
And now He keeps me happy 
As I trust Him day by day." 
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onslaught which the enemy made 
upon him there. We shall never 
know the extent of the spiritual 
struggle he passed through, sufficient 



penalty for his deed; but his faulty 
knowledge of English made it diffi- 
cult for him to put into words his 
faith in Christ, and the certainty 
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Life from the Dead 

die Central Truth oj the Christian Religion 



The shadows of the gallows 
which darkened that cell seem- 
ed to lighten as I realized that 
this was the voluntary testi- 
mony I sought, that "the spirit 
of Easter" had been at work, 
that death had lost its sting 
and the grave had been robbed 
of its victory. 

It was a grey, dismal morn- 
ing when I rose after a sleep- 
less night and went to the jail 
to minister what comfort I 
could to Gus as he faced the 
final ordeal. He had slept like 
a child and was the calmest 
man in the party as he left his 
cell for the last time. 

A short season of prayer, a 
final word of assurance that all 
was well, the Lord's Prayer re- 
cited in his native tongue, then 
the lever was thrown and Gus 
went to meet the God against 
whom he had sinned and Whose 
pardoning love he had found. 

Relatives' claimed his body, and 
he has Iain for many years now in 
a forgotten grave. As I looked at 
his still face for the last time, and 
as memory has recalled it so often 
since, I forgot his crime and his 
days of darkness, while I treasure 
that last testimony, and rejoice to 
believe* that Gus can still witness of 
His risen Lord that "He keeps mo 
happy as I trust Him day by day." 
—Joseph Galway, Commandant. 



works of God, to stand in awe as in 
the presence of Him in whom all 
things live and move and have their 
being, and hath made all things beau- 
tiful and good in their time. 

One would think, were no other 
revelation given to man than this 
miracle of the revolving seasons, 
and the return of Spring, that the 
seeking mind must be led to a know- 
ledge of God through the revelation 
He has given of Himself in His works. 
Is this not what Paul meant when he 
spoke of the invisible things of Him 



from the creation of the world being 
clearly seen by the things that are 
made. 

The primary message of Springtime 
is the central truth of tlie Christian 
religion, the message of resurrection 
and of life. Winter is generally 
thought of as symbolic of death. 
Spring follows immediately after with 
its symbolic message of life from the 
dead. But the comforting thing is 
that death and life, Winter and 
Spring, are all in the hands of Him 
with whom we have td do. It is our 



Lord Jesus Christ who hath abolished 
death and brought life and immortal- 
ity to light. . 

It is no more possible that the 
earth should be held forever in the 
grip of Winter than that death should 
prevail over those who have fallen 
asleep in Christ. His triumph over 
death is our triumph; His glorious re- 
surrection the sure, the unfailing, 
promise to His children of life from 
the dead. Such is the message of 
Spring. Believe it and live to enjoy 
it more and more, 
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■OU CAN NEVER make 
me say 'I am afraid,' " 
said Bernard Palissy to 
the King of France, 
when he was threatened with perse- 
cution because he dared maintain his 
own opinion about matters. 

"I am but a poor Huguenot pot- 
ter, and you are the King, but never 
will I say 'I am afraid.' " 

Well spoken, Bernard Palissy! We 
would that more people possessed 
that self-same spirit of indomitable 
adherence to conviction. Most folk 
cannot "face the music" when their 
, convictions clash with the will of the 
multitude. They flinch before the 
ordeal. They lack true soul-great- 
ness, the quality which enables one 
to maintain with sweetness, 'midst 
the crowd, the independent decisions 
of solitude. 

It is to timid folk we would write. 
There are many of them. Perhaps 
_ within most of our hearts there is 
an element of fear, a hesitancy to 
hold high the colors when the fight 
goes against us. The timid feel 
they cannot face the issues of life 
with steadfast purpose and unhesi- 
tating gaze. They fail to maintain 
their will-o'-the-wisp resolves, waver- 
ing beneath the taunt of their fel- 
lows or the dread of what others 
may think. 

Such a man was Nicodemus. He 
was a ruler of the Jews, a member 
of the Sanhedrin. He belonged to the 
intelligentsia of Israel. Hence it is 
not to be wondered — possessing a 
constitutional timidity as he did — 
that he hesitated to make known his 
sympathy with the startling new 
Teacher who had arisen in Israel. 
This Master shocked the formal 
traditionalism of the Judaists. But 
for some reason or other Nicodemus 
was fascinated by the Man. He stood 
aghast at the miracles; he was 
amazed by their undoubted authen- 
ticity; he was charmed and con- 
victed by the simplicity and depth of 
the Master's teaching. 

All this was confined to his inner- 
most heart, however. He could not 
make it known; he dared not. What 
would the people say of him? What 
would those of his own elite circle 
comment if it were noised abroad 
that he had a community of feeling 
and thought with the lowly Naza- 
rene? His reputation would be dash- 
ed to pieces by the tirade of public 
opinion, and his honored position as 
Chakim in Israel's highest ecclesi- 
astical body would be forfeited. 

No, he could not reveal his sym- 
pathy with Jesus. It would not be 
fashionable, neither would it be at all 
expedient on his part. 

Nevertheless Nicodemus deter- 
mined in some way or other to meet 
the Master privately, so he arranged 
to pay Him a nocturnal visit. On a 



dark, night, when 
the streets of 
Jerusalem were 
shrouded in pro- 
tecting shadows 
cast by the Passover moon, Nico- 
demus crept from his home toward 
the place where Jesus was. 

What a memorable interview that 
must have been — the cultured, soph- 
isticated Sanhedrist conversing with 
the calm-voiced Christ; the candid, 
but fearful Pharisee face to face with 
the King of kings! Nicodemus, with 
all his learning, found himself dis- 
concerted by the demeanor of Christ. 
He lost all he had planned to say, and 
became almost incoherent in his 
questioning. Twice over this man who 
bore the appellation "Wise one" of 
the Sanhedrin, asked 'How is this?" 

"Except a man be born from above 
he cannot enter the Kingdom of 
God.'' So said the great Teacher. 

"But how can a man be born when 
he is old?" 

Nicodemus was but begging the 
question. His very position implied 
that he had an exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the symbolic parlance of 
Hebrew writings, and he should 
surely have grasped the spiritual 
import of Jesus' words. 

"Ye must be born again," said 
Jesus. And yet once more Nicode- 
mus queries: 

"But how can these things be?" 

He had yet much to learn. Heart 
and reason urged him to venture 
farther, and, if need be, associate 
himself with the Christ; but fear pro- 
jected itself across his vision, chok- 
ing his inward urge, and he remain- 
ed the silent, hesitant-believer 

Are we not at times so 
timid and reserved about the , 5 

things that matter most </ ► 
that we keep our Christian- 



ity for our own private heart, fear- 
ing that we may be considered too 
narrow, or too religious, or too prac- 
tical? 

One day a great test came to 
Nicodemus. Christ was again in 
Jerusalem, and the Pharisees were 
becoming alarmed by His popularity. 
The very soldiers they had dispatch- 
ed to spy on Him were speedily dis- 
armed by His gracious personality. 
"Never man spake like this Man," 
they said. And the Pharisees gnashed 
their teeth in vexation. 

This was the time for Nicodemus 
to throw the weight of his testimony 
on the side of Christ. But habitual 
timidity laid a strangle-hold on con- 
viction, and "Ought you not to try 
Him before you condemn?" was the 
only defence he lamely ventured. 
Two or three vitriolic words sufficed 
to silence him. He was still the 
nervous, fearful Nicodemus 

Has fear ever hindered your testi- 
mony? Nicodemus lives again in this 
twentieth century in the lives of 
hundreds whose courage has failed 
them. Are you, perhaps, one of 
these? Have you ever missed an 
opportunity to confess Jesus in the 
workshop, or the office, or the 
school? He is greatly in need of 
sturdy champions to-day. 

Another year passed by before 
Nicodemus was heard from again. 
Tremendous developments had taken 
place in that time. The tide of 
popularity had turned. Jesus was 
now faced with an insensate and 
ominous opposition, which, under the 
cunning machinations of His priestly 
opponents, gathered momentum, and 
culminated in the Crucifixion. 



Where was Nicodemus on the fate- 
ful judgment night ? Did lie sit 
amongst his confreres and not raise 
a voice in defence of the innocent 
One ? Or did he remain at home ? 

Whatever Nicodemus did, the 
multitude wrought its worst. Christ 
was crucified. The news spread 
quickly. It came to the ears of the 
timid one, and he was stung to the 
heart. 

Then the Miracle! 

With haste he arose, bought 
myrrh and aloes, and repaired to the 
Cross. But the people? You — a 
Sanhedrist! What will the people 
say? 

Ah! A strangely-changed man is 
Nicodemus! The same as of old — but 
somewhat different. The atmosphere 
of Calvary wrought an amazing 
metamorphosis in his life. Pear gave 
way to courage; timidity fell before 
the incoming sweep of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Nicodemus met another long-hid- 
den follower at the Cross — Joseph 
of Arimathea. They had much in 
common! Each had been in the grip 
of fear; now they were united by a 
common loyalty. 

Tenderly they wrapped the body of 
the Redeemer — tenderly they placed 
it in the tomb — softly they left the 
sacred spot, to await in hope the 

Resurrection 

* m * 

Has the Calvary atmosphere per- 
meated your heart and life? Have 
you forsaken the paths of clandestine 
discipleship for the open ways of 
Christian service? The tremendous 
transformation that replaced fear 
with courage in the heart of Nico- 
demus can be your experience if you 
unhesitatingly let Christ reign with- 
in. 

— Clarence Wiseman, 

Captain. 
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Softly they left the sacred spot to await in hope 
the Resurrection 
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On the DAY THAT JESUS cleansed the temple he was HUNGRY 




i "OPPOSING that Jesus came 
past our house this morning'," 
said the father, presiding at 
family prayers, "what would 
any one or all of us wish to do for Him ? 

Wait," as one or two stirred in prompt 

of prompt expression — "we will let Ronnie 
answer for us. Now, Ronnie lad, what 
would you do for Jesus?" 

"I would give Him my brekkus," said 
the toddler. 

A strange answer, you say; hut all the 
company smiled in entire acquiescence. 

Perhaps it is not fair to keep "War 
Cry" readers in the dark regarding the 
motive prompting the family, of which the 
curly-headed Ronnie was the youngest 
member. The fact is, the father had just 
been reading a Bible story told by Mark, 
and with pointed emphasis he had con- 
cluded with these words, "When they 
came' from Bethany, He was hungry. 

There springs to the mind the chroni- 
cle of words He spoke at a later day, 
He who was hungry this Monday morning. 
"I was hungry," He said, "and ye gave 
Me meat." 

Come back, however, to that morning 
upon which He had had no breakfast. 
Nay, for the moment, come back a day 
earlier yet, and see Him who, during all 
His thirty-three years, bad never ridden 
anywhere in triumph, hailed as if He were 
King, despite the fact that He sits astride 
a borrowed mount — and an ass at that. 
Merely an incident, you say, the people 
love any demonstration, and make-believe is fun ? 
Maybe, maybe; but to the immediate company of 
thirteen men surrounding Him, it was the height 
of success and accomplishment, the fulfilment of 
prophecy fraught with momentous consequences 




Qolgotha 



Each cross held out a thief, 
To insult the Innocence that none would shield, 
But insult saw He none; in death, as life, 
The Friend of sinners; where the lost were found, 
There found was He, the Shepherd of the Lost; 
Still saving others when He could not save 
Himself, and with His death-destroying hand 
Plucking a dying spirit from the fire. 
Nor threatened He nor murmured, though from 

one 
Stormed down upon His latest work of love 
A bitter blast, that smote Him where no wind, 
However keen, could enter. His reward 
Was great enough, 

when in His riven 

heart 
He hid the homeless 

wanderer secure, 
And bore Him in the 

comfortable cleft 
To the fair Paradise, 

where tempest blows 
And wanderer roams 

no more. 



'I would give Him my brekkus," said the toddler 



for a nation, yea, and even for the whole world. 

Applauding crowds had carpeted the rough, 
dusty roadway with their garments; they tore 
branches from the trees; they waved them in 
emphasizing their acclamations; they laid these 
wonderful tributes at His feet as they shouted, 
"Hosanna in the highest!" 

Yet, for all the joyous festivity of Palm Sunday, 
on the following morning, as He moved away from 
Bethany, to which He had returned from the city 
over night, and faced again towards Jerusalem, 
He was hungry. 

How could this thing be? Did He not sojourn 
in the house of Mary and Martha? Would they 
send Him forth from the House of Dates, as the 
name of the village implies — a place of wealth, 
of plenty, of abundance — hungered? 

The preparations for the Feast of the Passover 
were well in hand, 'tis true; Mary and Martha 
would be busy with these, beyond a doubt; but 
not to the exclusion of providing for the comfort 




of such a well-beloved Guest. Yet He was 
hungry. 

Far up, overlooking the village, was the 
spot to which He loved to retire in the early 
hours, deep amid the quiet of the hills where 
He would keep tryst with His Father, and 
it may have happened that by the time He 
had come down, the others had finished 
their morning repast. It could not be that 
Mary or Martha had forgotten to keep a 
place for Him. 

Jesus would be the very last to claim con- 
sideration for Himself, we may be sure; 
in any case, though we may be wrong in 
any and every surmise, the record of Mark 
shows that facing the day's work in the 
Capital City — the questioning, the strife, the 
opposition, the closing network of malicious 
and subtle traps set about Him, the criti- 
cism, the bitter displeasure of increasingly 
numerous enemies, the trying experience of 
driving out the money-changers from the 
precincts of the temple — all this and more 
He faced and, withal, He was breakfastless, 
hungry. 

One thinks again of the tireless service of 
Martha. And, if she was busied with Feast 
preparations, what of Mary of the loving 
heart? And Lazarus: he owed the Master 
life itself! However could it be that He to 
whom that Passover Feast pointed* remained, 
at such a time, untended, overlooked, forgot- 
ten, hungry? 
You think as you scan these lines, com- 
fortable reader of "The War Cry," that this 
pathetic picture of the hungry Christ, on the 
morning after Palm Sunday, is a scene evoked 
from the Year of our Lord 33. But you should 
think again. These are days of much activity, 
for His sake; but is it not possible that He 
remains hungry, untended in our very midst ' 
Remember the three-fold word He spoke — In- 
as-much! When we allow another to pass by 
unsatisfied, when ours is the privilege to minister, 
He goes hungry. The' thought is full of mystery, 
but He enunciated it with deep intent and it is full 
of meaning. Let us give heed. 

"She Supposed — " 

(Our frontispiece) 

Why did Mary "suppose" that the Man she saw 

in the Garden that morning was the Gardener? 

The fact that He was in that place gave no 

more ground for that thought than to imagine 

that she herself, for the same reason, might 

be in charge. 

Brother Joseph Hoy, our artist, the son 
of Army Officer parents, has tried to pro- 
vide that indication which gave color to 
Mary's thought. 

The Saviour had spoken powerfully, in His 
day, with the lily for subject, and now He is 
shown fingering the bloom which has come 
to be accepted as the symbol of immortality. 
Hence the inference, may be 
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ONCE A YEAR— at Easter- 
tide — Jerusalem shakes off 
its wonted lethargy and 
bestirs itself with a new 
life that attracts people 
from the four corners of the earth; 
and there we must go if we would 
witness what is probably the most 
colorful of all the gay pageantry 
associated with Eastertide. Jeru- 
salem at this time is the centre to 
which the followers of three distinct 
religions gravitate, and the nearer 
one draws to the city the more it 
seems aa if the whole world is head- 
ing in the same direction. 

From Persia, Arabia, Africa, aa 
from all parts of Central Europe, 
the Jews are coming to observe the 
Passover and to weep over the 
desolation of Zion. 

Christians of every sect and almost 
of every color are coming to com- 
memorate the events of Passion week 
and to gather inspiration by standing 
at the traditional Tomb of Jesus at 
the season when His resurrection 
took place. Moslems representing 
most areas of Turkish dominion 
are also coming, for to them the 
Temple at Jerusalem is second only 
to the sacred Mecca. And the con- 
sequence is that Jerusalem — at no 
time a commodious city — is at 
Eastertide crowded almost to the 
point of danger. The hills and 
valleys surrounding are dotted with 
tents as in olden times, whilst the 
narrow streets are full of all manner 
of men and women. 

"Hosanna!" 

For the Christian community the 
memorial season opens with Palm 
Sunday, when the, triumphal entry of 
Christ into the city is commemorated. 
In the days of the Crusaders a priest 
riding upon an ass over the tradi- 
tional route impersonated Christ, and 
a crowd went before and after bear- 
ing palm branches and crying, 
"Hosanna!" Now, however, the 
spirit of devotion finds vent in long 
processions in which pictures, vest- 
ments and jewels figure largely. 

To the Moslems Eastertide is the 
occasion for the most famous of their 
pilgrimages — to Nebi Musa, the 
reputed burial mountain of the 
prophet Moses. The Pilgrimage sets 
out from Jerusalem, gathering in 

CARRYING EASTER TIDINGS 

(Continued from page 5) 
Such recordings are but a fraction 
of what our valiant-hearted comrades 
are achieving under the guidance of, 
and in the might of, the Holy Spirit. 
A marvellous commentary upon the 
worth of The Army's work in non- 
Christian lands! A bold challenge to 
godly, consecrated young men and 
women who have heard the Mace- 
donian cry! A positive endorsation 
of that Resurrection power of which 
the hurst Tomb was a symbol on that 
Easter Morn, nineteen centuries ago. 
John Wood, Ensign. 



strength as it passes along the dusty 
Jericho road to the hill above the 
Red Sea, which is venerated as the 
place where the prophet died. 

The Jews likewise have their feasts 
and processions, partly recalling the 
great events of their national life. Jt 
is customary for each family to pur- 
chase a young lamb to be eaten at 
Easter in commemoration of the 
Passover. The lambs are brought 
into the city, and their white wool 
is died red in patches, in order to en- 
hance their beauty in the eyes of 
purchasers. It is a great event for 
the children of the family, who may 
be seen leading the little pet about, 
and vying with each other who shall 
give it the nicest handful of grass. 
The children of Jerusalem have their 
own little candle-lighted feasts and 
enjoy semi-religious games which are 
not played at any other time of the 
year. 

Probably the most far-famed and 
important of all Jerusalem's Easter 
festivals is the Ceremony of the Holy 
Fire. This is observed during the 
Easter week in the rotunda of the 
great Cathedral containing the tradi- 
tional tomb of Christ and called the 
Church of the Holy Sepuchre. With- 
in the great Greek edifice are Ortho- 
dox, Armenian, Latin, Jacobite and 
Copt chapels. In one of these, in the 
middle of the floor,, is a cup-like urn, 
marking the traditional centre of the 
world. 

Days before the ceremony the 
church, including the chapels, is 
filled with devout pilgrims. Those 
who have come from afar and are 
without friends in the city sleep 



there. It is estimated that twenty 
thousand people gather within the 
sacred walls, thronging the balconies 
and windows, and occupying every 
available inch of space. Beginning 
the ceremony, the Armenian Patri- 
arch is escorted with all pomp and 
show around the rotunda; then the 
guardian of the so-called Holy 
Sepulchre, a Moslem, exercises his 
traditional privilege of sealing the 
doors of the Sepulchre, placing there- 
on a large piece of wax, which holds 
in place a white ribbon, passing 
through the door handles. The 
doors are then guarded by two 
priests. 

Watching the solemn performance 
one is reminded of the words of the 
beautiful Easter hymn: 

"Vain the stone, the watch, thet seal, 
Christ hath burst the gates of hell." 

Later the representatives of the 
various churches do obeisance to the 
presiding Patriarch, who awaits 
them vestured in white and gold, 
with a crown of gold, scintillating 
with precious stones and enamel, 
upon his head. At a given signal all 
lamps are extinguished and in the 
black silence the great throng waits 
in tense eagerness for the appearance 
of the Holy Fire. Who would wonder 
at their eagerness? Some have come 
thousands of miles; they have antici- 




Eagerly they catch the Holy Fire from the flaming torch 



pated the event with a life-long 
expectancy, they have stood through 
the night and day. 

Suddenly, with a dramatic gesture, 
a priest withdraws his arm from a 
hole in the wall above the tomb, and, 
holding aloft a burning torch — the 
visible symbol commemorating the 
first victory after Calvary. The 
light flashes forth. Ten thousand 
arms are outstretched to catch 
the flame as it leaps from taper to 
taper beneath the lofty dome. The 
priest gives the fire to a selected 
representative, and the crowd opens 
to allow him to rush to the lamps 
on the altar which take the flame. 
The pilgrims press forward to light 
their candles, others from the bal- 
conies let down their candles to re- 
ceive the flame. The building is 
soon ablaze with dancing lights. 

Light of Life 

Runners in waiting, with hooded 
torches, bear the fire to shrines at 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and even to 
Jaffa, where there are special 
steamers to carry it on to Constan- 
tinople, Egypt, etc. Others, with 
burning lamps which will be replen- 
ished with oil along the pilgrim 
journey, bear the flame, jealously 
guarded, to other lands, even so far 
distant as northern Russia. The 
idea has something beautiful about 
it — the Light of Life coming from 
the tomb and spreading from church 
to church throughout the world. 

Sixty hours later, the church 
again crowded, the Sepulchre is 
thrown open and the Patriarch slow- 
ly enters. A moment or two later 
he reappears, and, turning to the 
people, shouts, "Christ is risen." At 
once every one takes up the cry, "He 
is risen indeed." There is a sudden 
surge of enthusiasm, candles are 
waved in the air and banners are 
held aloft. 

Thus in old Jerusalem where Jesus 
lived and walked, where He was 
crucified, buried, and raised from 
death, the living pageant of Easter 
•advances. If the thousands who 
throng the ancient city year after 
year are misguided by their worship 
of the mere scenes, traditions and 
relics concerned with His gracious 
pilgrimage among men, one cannot 
but acknowledge the earnest zeal and 
abandon with which their annual 
festivals &re conducted. Probably 
few amongst us will at any time 
mingle with the Jerusalem crowds at 
Eastertide or stand beside the Sepul- 
chre — the place where the shining 
God stepped out — but we do well to 
remember that the purpose of the 
resurrection was to distribute the 
Saviour; to extend His uplifting per- 
sonality so that He, and the benefits 
derived from His life and sacrifice, 
might become available for the whole 
world. In Jerusalem He was dead, 

but at Easter He is alive evermore 
and everywhere. — L7T.-H. 
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AY I COME? Do 
let me." 

Little Naomi'. 5 
large, dark eyes 
looked pleadingly 
at her Friend as she stood hesi- 
tatingly on tlie threshold of the 
workshop. 

"Yes," said the Carpenter, smiling, 
as He swept aside a pile of golden 
shavings. "Come to Me, Naomi." 

The child came quickly. 

"See!" she said, and she held up 
a small, soft hand. "There's a thorn, 
and it hurts." 

The Carpenter held the little hand 
in His, carefully pressed the flesh 
with His firm, kind fingers, and 
pulled out the thorn. 

Naomi was smiling again. "Thank 
you," she said, in her winning way. 

There was something else she 
wanted: to leave the village and the 
dusty roads, and caravans, and 
camels, and to go beyond the fig 
trees and the palms up to the top of 
the hill, where they could feel the 
wind, and see the mountain-tops. 
Would her Friend take her up there ".' 

"Yes," He said, "We will go." And 
in a low voice, as if to Himself, He 
murmured, "I will lift up mine eyes 
to the hills." 

The child chattered happily as they 
wound their way up the steep and 
narrow pathway. To the right were 
hedges of cactus, dividing the field. 
To the left were quivering bulrushes, 
and from the trees the doves were 
calling. 

It was a good climb, taut the view 
was wonderful when they reached 
the top. Down in the valley were 
the square, flat-roofed houses of th? 
village. They could distinguish the 
synagogue, the Carpenter's workshop, 
and the home of little Naomi. 
Above was a brilliant blue sky; away 
on the horizon it was pierced by the 
white peak of Mount Hermon. 



Naomi drew in her breath. Her 

little face was full of wonder and 
joy in the beauty which she could 
feel, but could not describe. 

"Yes,"' said the Carpenter, as He 
watched her. "The world My Father 
has made is very beautiful. But," 
he added, "His glory is above the 
earth and Heaven." 

His eyes looked down upon the red 
anemones that starred the grasu; 
then they sought the distance and the 
snows. 

"Though your sins be as scarlet," 
He said softly, "they shall be white 
as snow." 

Naomi heard what He said, and, 
although she did not understand His 
words then, she never forgot them. 
•• "Look!" she cried suddenly. 
"There's an eagle." It was high 



Presently the child had run on in 
front of her Friend; but she soon 
came running back to Him, anxiety 
on her face. 

"Oh, please come!" she cried, as 
she took His hand. "There's a poor 
little lamb caught in the brambles. 
Do come and help it!" 

Quickly the Carpenter released the 
struggling creature. It leapt happily 
to its mother, which bleated 
piteously. 

"If a man have a hundred sheep," 
murmured the Carpenter as He 
walked on, "will he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and so after that 
which is gone astray? For the Son 
of Man is come to save that which 
is lost." 

The hour on the hills was soon 
over. Naomi loved the flowers that 






FOR ME 



First He loved me : 
Stooped to win me: 
Was afflicted and rejected, 
Stricken, smitten, slain for 



AJow He \eeps me, 

G navels and cheers me : 

In the day time and the night 

time, 
Ever, always near to me. 



Then He sought me, 
Found and "brought me 
Out of dar\ncss into bright' 

ness, 
Brightness of His face on me. 



Can yon wonder 

That I jxmder 

On the glorious, meritorious 

Sacrifice He made for me? 

General Bramwelt Booth 



above in the cloudless blue, winging bordered the homeward path — the 

its way homeward. The Carpenter white orange blossom and the red 

watch ita flight. pomegranate. But she stood en- 

"They shall mount up with wings , tranced before the lilies, 

as eagles," He whispered. "They toil not," said the Carpen- 



ter, "neither do they spin, and yet 
. . . Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these." 
* * * 

The years passed, and there was 
another day and another Hill. One 
of the women who stood with Mary 
at the foot of the Cross could not 
bear to look. 

"When I was a child," she said, 
"He was so good to me. I knew Him 
as the Carpenter, and He was my 
Friend. Once, when I was little, He 
took a thorn from my hand. And 
now" — she turned away weeping — 
"He wears a crown of thorns!" 

Vividly she saw herself again as 
a little girl, her kind Friend by her 
side. She remembered the walks on 
the hills, the red anemones in the 
grass, the snow on Mount Hermon. 
What was it the Carpenter had said 
to her that day? The words came 
back to her now. 

"Though your sins be as scarlet," 
she repeated slowly. She thought of 
her sins — her selfishness, and pride, 
and anger, and jealousy. She shrank 
from the thought of them. "Though 
your sins be as scarlet," she said 
again, they shall be white as snow!" 
Naomi buried her face in her 
hands. Suddenly she understood the 
meaning of the words. And on that 
day, the greatest day in the history 
of the world, the day that seemed to 
the onlookers to register failure, a 
miracle was worked in the heart of 
a woman, and even through her tears 
her eyes shone with the new joy that 
was in her heart. White as snow. 
Yes, He had said it could be so. 

It was no surprise to Naomi when 
they told her, three days later, "He 
is not dead, He is risen." She knew 
that He was alive for her, and would 
live for evermore. And the story 
they told was not to her one whit 
more wonderful than the forgiveness 
of her sins. 

Is it any more wonderful for us 
to-day ? 

— Muriel Clark. 
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(Continued from page 3) 



I've never prayed; not even in the 
worst storms at sea; when all the 
others slobbered on their knees. I've 
never given anything to God. I've 
never asked Him for anything. He's 
never come int omy life. I'm dead; 
just plumb dead." And he left it at 
that; moreover, to the disappoint- 
ment of the Corps Cadet whom he 
had rescued from the roughs, Jim 
left the meeting. 

Far from being the mere animal 
animal exhibit of popular science, 
however, and certainly reacting to 
a Call which proved that he was 
more than a human switchboard, 
Jim proceeded on his way with his 
lesson-learning facilities working at 
top speed. As the vessel on which he 



sailed rounded the Cape Jim faced 
the fact of his "plumb deadness." 
He recalled that earnest-eyed Corps 
Cadet, and his assurance that "if you 
pray in the Name of the Resurrect- 
ed Christ God will work the miracle 
of raising you also from the dead. 
The soul which has been dead in you 
all through your years of sinfulness 
will awake to a wonderful life, and I 
challenge you to ask God to do this 
for you. I say I challenge you being 
'plumb dead.' " 

One would scarcely choose the 
fo'castle of a ship for holding his 
first prayer-meeting, but as Jim was 
sitting on his bunk when this chal- 
lenge recurred to him with stagger- 
ing force, he accepted on the spot 



and knelt in the presence of his 
ship-mates to put it into effect. Of 
course he could not pray eloquently, 
bu twho knows how that petition 
impressed the Loving Listener in 
Heaven ? 

"God above," Jim gasped; "I'm 
through with being plumb dead. If 
what that boy says is true make me 
alive. For the sake of Him who came 
out of the grave! Amen!" 

Did the miracle work? See Jim on 
his rounds of a Saturday, selling 
"The War Cry" at the docks, he's got 
a shore job now. See him in the 
open-air; hear him, his voice like 
surf booming. And watch him coun- 
selling the poor drunkard. Verily the 
lost is found; the dead is alive! And, 
this must be added, every day we see 
growing upon this once-nameless 
brat, dug out of a garbage can, the 
dignity of a great gentleness born 
Jf real religion. 

— U, R. De Roti. 



"This Day was Meant!" 

A DAY IN SPRING! And what a 
day, a day to make one glad, 
bright and genial, with a warm 
south-west wind rustling above one's 
head, and kissing one's forehead with 
a rapture of anticipation that bright- 
er days are to come by and by. 

What a glorious sun! And observe, 
it does not shine for the few, but for 
all; not only for trees and flowers, 
but for everything and everybody, 
teaching us by the force of a splen- 
did example to go and do likewise. 
The pine waves its branches to and 
fro, and drinks in the elixir of the 
air, and says, "This day was surely 
meant for me!" And the fragrant 
little violet holds up her cup of in- 
cense and swings it on the breeze, 
and murmurs the same refrain: 
This day was surely meant for me!" 
All Nature shouts together in one 
chorus of joy: "This day was meant 
for me!" And shall we not say it, too? 
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